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NATHAN HUNT. 
[Continued from page 403.) 
“ Kendal, Eleventh month 22nd, 1820. 

“T observed, with tender emotion, thy pleasant 
inquiry, if it was not time to say something about 
coming home. I can only say, I am now far| 
away, and, I humbly hope, under the guidance 
of Him. whose ways are unsearchable ; and, as I 
am principally led to large places, and amaller 
ones hid from my views, and, as all prospect of 
going to the Continent is at present withdrawn 
from me, my return may possibly be sooner than | 
was anticipated when I left you. But all this 
must be left to Him who tries the reins. Since 
I last wrote, I have been in the West and North 
of England, and had some very blessed meetings 
there. I go on in great lowliness of mind and 
creaturely abasement, often remembering the 
language of Job, ‘I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee ; 
therefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.’ There is scarcely a pillow on which I 
lay mine head, that is not more or less wet with 
my tears, and many prayers ascend for thee, my 
precious wife, our children, and myself, with 
praises to the "Author of all good.” 

1820. 

“T think I never was more in the line of my 
duty, and never more preserved in lowliness of 
mind. Friends try to detain me, by telling me 
such an one staid so long, and such an one had 
‘o come back ; but it all avails nothing. I have 
no doubt safety depends on my minding my own 
business. I suppose I have got through more 
meetings in the time than any Friend has ever 
tone before, from our land ; they have, I think, 
been mostly solid meetings, "and through Divine 
merey sufficient unto the day is the ability given, 
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that I have never more admired the goodness of 
my great Creator, never more felt my own in- 
significance, nor was ever more disposed to give 
Him all the praise, for he alone is worthy. 
May my beloved family keep under the shadow 
of His holy wing, where, in his light, they shall 
see more light. My dear Asenath’s prospect of 
going to Bush River met my feelings agreeably : 
I desire to draw your minds, my precious child- 
ren, from all outward things, more to yourselves, 
and more to God. When you awake in the morn- 
ing, endeavor to get into pure silence, and, in that 
frame, wait upon God, that you may feel his good 
; lift up your hearts to him for preser- 
vation during the day, and thus commit your 
whole selves unto his blessed care; and when 


| you go to rest, strive to feel his good presence 


near you, and under a feeling of your own un- 
| worthiness, so humble yoursely es in his sight as 
to be enabled to close your eyes under a sense of 
his forgiveness and love. 1 now leave you in 
the hands of Him who made you, and who lent 
us to each other for our mutual help Very af- 
| fectionately, . Hunt. 


“ Leeds, Twelfth month 20th, 1820. 

“ No words can express the concern I feel for 
you, that grace, mercy, and peace, may encompass 
you about, and keep you from the paths of the 
destroyer. My dear Asenath, I observe, with 
deep interest, thy exercise, and believe thou hast 
been favored to settle rightly as to thy spending 
the ensuing season in and about home. I ap- 
prehend the field of family visiting is large, and 
I would just say to my beloved daughter, do not 
hurry too much for thy strength; and let me 
know how thou art getting on, and who are thy 
companions, for 1 am greatly interested in the 
work. I observed Nathan mentioned that Sam- 
uel and Joseph had a prospect of buying some 
land. I desire my sons may consider the thing 


well, and do not get into difficulties : it is a try- 
ing thing to be bound down with debt. If there 


appears a reasonable probability of getting through 
with it, | should not object. ‘ Godliness, with 
contentment, is great gain ;’ keep an eye to this, 
my dear children, I beseech you all, and remem- 
ber the precious soul is more than meat that per- 
isheth. My soul is in travail for you, that none 
of you may stray from the fold of everlasting rest. 
And now, merciful God, what can I more desire 
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and pray for, than that thou wouldst preserve my | The thought of you, my dear children, brings 
precious wife and children from all evil, protect | to my mind the recollection of the days of my 
the frail creatures whom thou hast committed to | childhood, when I dwelt with my brothers and 


my care ; deliver them not, I beseech thee, a prey | sisters, the children of a widow, preserved by an 


to evil passions, and, if consistent with thy holy | unseen hand, perhaps for the sake of a worthy 
will, 0! Father, make easy the course of their | father, whose ashes lay in a far distant land, | 
lives. May truth and innocence be the eompan- | expect to take leave of Ireland, Second or Third. 


| day week, return to England, take a few meet- 
| ings on my way to London, and then attend the 
Yearly Meeting there. My services inthis land 
may probably wind up in a few months; but I 
| often remember, you charged me not to return 
“ Stoke Newington, First month, 1821. | till I was easy to do so. My labors have been 
“My dear Wife,—With feelings of love and eae = ne a et pe a 
sympathy I now sit down to write to thee, who For vente nn mate ‘able erry 
has been the partner of my joys and sorrows these iri a ein dips shee — hi es 
many years, to whom I could pour out my soul ails a ane 7 aS? ANG TENS tty & 
without reserve, and, though the mighty deep now | ON + ee aa d from his vis 
rolls between us, my spirit often, very often visits! +)" H. appears to have returned from his visi 
thee by night and day. Sometimes I almost to England, laden with sheaves of peace, and be- 
think I hear thy soothing voice, which has so |" detained a short time in Virginia, writes thus 
often comforted my heart, and that I sensibly | to his wife :— 


i 
“We are expecting to reach Petersburg on 


ions of their pilgrimage, and, in the hour of judg- 
ment, may I be able to exclaim with joy, ‘ Here, 
Lord, am I, and those whom thou hast given 
me,’ we have been faithful to our duties, and now 
throw ourselves upon thy boundless mercy.” 


feel the valuable effects of the travail of thy spirit 
for my preservation in the present arduous en- | 2nd day, where { hope to meet one of my sons 
gagement. Truly, it is great, beyond anything prepared to convey me to my dear family and 
I ever before experienced, and solitary feelings | home. I am, through unmerited favor, in good 
often attend me, when all around is wrapt in dark- | health ; a greater degree of quietude and serenity 
ness, when no eye can see, no ear can hear, but of mind I never knew, that I rejoice in my labors 


the eye and ear of the High and Lofty One, who | amid all the trials that attend me.” 


inhabiteth eternity. I do not mention this com- 
plainingly, or as if weary of my allotment, for I 
fully believe that those who visit the precious 
seed in this day of outward ease and liberty, 


wherein it is pressed down as a cart laden with | 


sheaves, must go down with it into deep mourn- 

ing, and I care not what my sufferings are, if I 
5 — g 

can but be where Christ is. I know, my pre- 

cious wife, that thou hast many lonely and soli- 


tary places to pass through. I also fully believe 


that thou experiences the staff of Divine love to | 


support thee in and through them all. Methinks 
I see the tear of brokenness and contrition of 
spirit rolling down thy cheek, while the lan- 
guage of thy heart is, ‘ Thy will, O! Father, and 
not mine be done.” When I am ready to call in 
question respecting my being here, I advert to 
the feelings that overshadowed us in the parting 


moment, and feel that it was an evidence of Di- | 
vine approbation ; for what but the power of the | 


Almighty God could have produced such calm- 
ness and such sweetness at the time. The in- 
formation our dear children have given me, from 
time to time, of the continuance of this comfor- 
table and resigned disposition of mind, is com- 
forting beyond what 1 can express. May the 
Lord be pleased to comfort you continually, is 
the prayer of thy husband's heart.” 


“ Dublin, Fourth month, 26th, 1821. 

“Tt is cause for gratitude that my dear wife is 
permitted to enjoy as much comfort as she does ; 
her situation is an instructive one, and I have no 
doubt, designed for the benefit of her family. 


We have no account of his arrival at home, but 
there cannot be a doubt, it was a joyful one, for 
| “the voice of rejoicing and salvation is heard in 
| the tabernacles of the righteous,” and who has 
, such cause to be happy, as the watchful and de- 
| dicated Christian? For some years after his re- 

turn, our beloved friend was not unfrequently en- 
'gaged in religious service, both in his own 
| immediate vicinity, and in New York, New Eng- 
|land, and Pennsylvania. Trials of various kinds 
were meted out to him, but none came so near 
| to his heart, as the loss of his dignified and ex- 
‘cellent wife. To her he was united in the 
| covenant of life and love, and he felt the bereave- 
ment keenly ; yet the language of his chastened 
| but resigned and cheerful spirit, was, “ It is the 
| Lord, let him do what seemeth him good.” 


(To be continued.) 


TELEGRAPHS OF THE WORLD. 


The first American Telegraph Line—the in- 
vention of Prof. Morse—was established in 1844, 
between Washington City and Baltimore, some 
thirty-six or forty miles in extent. One wire was 
put up, and the usefulness and value of the in- 
vention were at once practically established.— 
Private enterprize has since carried this line t 
New York, and it is now the most perfect and 
reliable line of telegraph in the country, or 1 
the world. The company have two separate and 
distinct lines from New York to Washingto! 
City, one with five wires from New York 
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Philadelphia, and four wires from “Philadelphia | errors, without advancing any argument in sup- 
to Baltimore and Washington, and the other with | port of the charge, and allow them no opportunity 
two wires, the entire distance from New York to | of explaining their own meaning. 


W ashington City. In nine years, the brief period | 


My interpreter, indeed, was hardly competent 


since its invention, there have been 17,500 miles | to a conference on such nice subjects ; and I was 
of telegraph put up, and in working order, under | therefore not very uneasy with my disappoint- 


the Morse patent alone. This amount is about | 
two-thirds of the total number of miles of tele- 
graph in operation in the United States. 





ment at that time, but on my return to . 
reflecting that as the few serious inquirers after 
our principles, met with at , had nothing 








The aggregate number of main and branch | from me in answer to the exceptions, they might 
lines in the United States is stated at about one | concludethat I thought them unanswerable, I pro- 


hundred. There are completed and in operation, | cured a translation “of the letter, 
27,000 miles, and 10,000 more are in progress | following strictures have occurred. 


of construction. The route selected for a tele- 
graphic communication to the Pacific, by the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Post Roads, as appoint- 
ed by Congress in the session of 1851, com- 
mences at “the city of Natchez, Mississippi, ex- 
tends through Texas, crosses at the head of the 
Gulf of California to ‘San Diego, and then passes 
along the coast of Monterey and San Francisco. 
The entire distance is 1,400 miles. 

The extent of telegraphic lines completed and 
in operation throughout the world at the com- 
mencement of the present year, is estimated at 
40,000. Of this amount there were 4,000 miles 
in Great Britain, and 27,000 in America. Rus- 
sia has commenced a system of telegraphs be- 
tween St. Petersburgh, Moscow, Cracow, and the 
ports of the Baltic and Black Seas, and about 
4,000 miles are shortly to be constructed in In- 
dia. A line of telegraph is now in operation be- 
tween Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico, with 
stations at all the intermediate cities aud towns. 
A line is contemplated to extend from the city 
of Mexico to Acapulco, on the Pacific, a distance 
of 300 miles. There are now in the course of 
construction on the Island of Cuba, telegraph 
lines to the extent of 1,200 miles.— Scientific 
American. 


Strictures on water baptism, the outward supper, 
perfection, and woman's preaching. 


BY GEORGE DILLWYN. 


se ‘ing at 





, in the year , | received a 
letter from one of the inhabit: ants who ap pe ars to 
have taken great offence at the religious Society 
of Friends for their disuse of water - baptism and 
the outward supper, their belief that a freedom 
from sin is attainable in this life, and allowing 
women to preach in their congregations. 
Supposing that a conference with me on these 
heads would not be unacceptable, I went, with 
my interpreter, to the house of the writer, and, 
not finding him, left a request, that, some time 
before we departed, he would give us a meeting 
at our lodgings. 
near a week afte rwards we neither saw nor heard 
any more of or from him. 





for declining an interview were, we could only 
conjecture ; but it was certainly a poor way of | 
shewing kindness to strangers, to tax them with 


ut though we continued there 


What his reasons | 





on which the 

They are 
made, not so much with an expectation of their 
ever reaching himself, but for the sake of 
any into whose hands they may come, and who 
may entertain the same prejudices gainst us ; for 
I have observed that many really valuable people, 
both in Europe and America, are so strongly 
attached to their peculiar forms and doctrines, 
and particularly those in question, as ‘to slight 
and oppose the testimony we bear to the Light 
of Christ, though this is certainly the only true 
object of a Christian’s faith, and infallible inter- 
preter of his doubts. 

In regard to the two sacraments (as they are 
unscripturally called,) our opposers go on a pre- 
sumption that they are positive ordinances of 
Christ, and so essential to salvation that no one 
who declines the use of them, can be a true 
believer in Him. And as to the doctrine of per- 
fection attainable in this life, through faith in 
Christ, some of them treat it as an illusion of the 
brain and those who espouse it as mere impos- 
tors. 

On the subject of baptism, the first in order, 
I remark that the words of John, the forerunner 
of Christ, clearly allude to two distinct baptisms 
—that with Water, of which he was the appointed 
minister, and that of Christ, which was to be 
“with the Holy Ghost and fire.” “I baptise 
you,” said John, “with water unto repentance, 
but one cometh ‘after me, that is mightier than 
I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to 
stoop down and unloose. He shall baptise you 
with the Holy Ghost and fire.” And he shews 
for what end; “ He shall thoroughly purge the 
floor, and gather the wheat into His garner, but 
the chaff shall be burnt up with unquenchable 
fire.’ Here, then, are two baptisms, with their 
two distinct administrators, clearly pointed out, 
and there can be no doubt, if,. according to the 
testimony of the apostle, ‘‘one baptism” only 
belongs to the gospel dispensation, which tliat is. 

The ministry of John went no further than 
by awakening the subjects of it to conviction and 
repentance, to prepare the way of the Lord 
before him, and point them forward to Him, by 
whose immediate and more powerful baptism 
the sins repented of were to be taken away. 
Hence it appears delusion indeed to attempt to 
blend the two baptisms together, and to suppose 
that, by anything independently performable by 
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the will of man, the work of Christ can be ren- 
dered more effectual to salvation than the imme- 
diate operation of His sanctifying power alone is. 

To the practice of this shadowy rite as a gos- 
pel ordinance we further object, because although, 
during the outward ministry of Christ, as well 
as afterwards, water baptism was practised, “ He 
neither so baptised His disciples Himself, nor 
enjoined their practice of it on others. The con- 
trary of this we think plain from his own decla- 
ration. ‘ John indeed,” said He, “baptised you 
with water, but ye shall be baptised with the 
Holy Ghost not many days hence.” Accordingly, 
when the disciples assembled on the day of Pen- 
tecost, in conformity to the Lord’s direction, they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost; and when 
afterwards the Holy Ghosf' fell in like manner 
on the assembly, through the powerful ministry 
of Peter, it reminded him of that “ saying of 
the Lord Jesus.” (Acts ii, 15, 16.) How it 
is possible for any unprejudiced person in the 
common use of his reason, not to see a clear 
distinction here made between water baptism 
and the baptism of Christ, I can no other- 
wise conceive, than by supposing him to be yet 


in the outer court, and unacquainted with that | 


creation testified of, in which “all things are new 
and all things of God.” Or, in other words, that 
he is yet unsubjected to the immediate and spir- 
itual government of the Messiah, for the coming 
and spread of which He instructed his disciples 
to pray, and in which only the Divine will can 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 

Had all the apostles considered water baptism 
as included in their ministerial commission, “‘ go 
teach all nations, baptising them into the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, teaching 
them whatsoever I have commanded you,” Paul, 
who declared himself to be ‘‘not a whit behind the 
very chiefest of them,” could not, with any de- 
gree of propriety, have said, “I thank God that 
I baptised none of you,” meaning no doubt with 
water, “ but Crispus, Gaius, and the household 
of Stephanus, for Christ sent me not to baptise, 
but to preach the gospel,” which, as he else- 
where testified, “‘is the power of God unto salva- 
tion.” 

If those, then, who see not the practice of 
water baptism to be obligatory on them are, on 
that account, denied to be Christians, Paul also, 
if present, must unavoidably partake of the in- 
terdiction. Let the votaries of that rite evade 
this simple inferetice if they can. 

This confession of Paul shews, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that a commission to baptise 
with water was not given to all the apostles ; 
and if it was not a general commission to them, 
it is not likely to be so to any of their successors, 
for here the derivative right, which the protes- 
tant churches have been under the hard neces- 
sity of borrowing from the popish, altogether 
fails. ‘ Wherefore, unless those who continue to 
practice water baptism can believe that they have 
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more authority than the apostles had, and are 
especially appointed to this service, they would do 
well to consider who hath required it at their 
hands: for we cannot in charity suppose that 
to all who submit to it as an ordinance of Christ, 
it is a matter of indifference whether it be ad- 
ministered to them by sincere hearted persons or 
by hypocrites—by a Judas or a John. 

oF the baptism of Christ, and its saving effect, 
Paul thus declares: ‘“ By one spirit we are all 
baptized into one body, and are made to drink 
into one spirit.” “ Know ye not that so many 
of us as were baptised into Jesus Christ, were 
baptised into His death ?” “ that the body of sin 
might be destroyed, and that henceforth we might 
not serve sin ;” “for that he that is dead is free 
from sin, and that like as Christ Jesus was raised 
from the dead, by the glory of the Father, so 
we, also, should walk in newness of life.”’ 

By this effectual baptism, believers in the 
quickening power of Christ are made living mem- 
bers of his mystical body, and brought beyond all 
forms into the unity of the one spirit by which 
that body is governed. While a submission to 
that “ outward and visible sign,” if it be not ac- 
companied by this “inward and spiritual grace,” 
is little more than an acknowledgment to one or 
other of the many bodies of doctrine by which 
the professors of the Christian name are distin- 
guished ; and has been so far from producing 
even unity of sentiment between them, that they 
have all along stood and somestill remain opposed 
toeach other on this very account. So various 
on this head have their opinions been, that some 
have pleaded for sprinkling, others for dipping, 
others for pouring; some are for baptising in- 
fants, others adults only ; some have applied wa- 
ter to the head ; others to the feet; others to the 
arm; and others to the face; some have used 
saliva, others salt, cream, &c. 

Now is it consistent with reason to suppose 
that, if the ever blessed Author of our faith had 
intended this rite to be of perpetual obligation, 
in his church, he would have left the mode of 
administering it so very uncertain as it is, or that 
we should have so little on the subject as the 
Scriptures afford us, and that little so very du- 
bious and inconclusive ? 

(To be continued.) 


CURE FOR THE POTATO ROT. 


In a recent conversation with John Barrett, 
Jr., of Cayuga Bridge, on the subject of potato 
disease, he informed us that he had not been 
troubled with the rot for some years, and there 
was an easy remedy for it, which all might apply 
with little trouble or expense. On inquiring for 
this simple remedy, we expected to Late been 
told that it was a secret, to be revealed only to 
those who were willing to contribute a handsome 
reward to the discoverer. But Mr. B. freely 
gave us his experience, which we as freely im- 
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strangers may apply, and by correspondence with 
all parts of the interior, to ascertain where profi- 
table employment, or eligible locations of settle- 
ment may be found, the Society have rendered 
important service to the objects of their care. 

The great drawback to the Society’s useful- 
ness has been the destitute condition of the em- 
igrants, induced by the evil influences to which 
they are exposed on their arrival, in drinking- 
houses, where example and counsel are equally 
pernicious—the want of temporary accommoda- 
tions for them on their arrival—the means of se- 
curing personal cleanliness, which they so much 
need after leaving their ships, and the absence 
of funds for paying their expenses into the inte- 
rior, where there services are needed. 

Aided by the liberality of their fellow-citizens, 
the Society have recently been able to open a 
house for the reception of emigrants; hitherto, 


part to our readears, leaving it to them to make 
the experiment, if they think proper. 

Mr. Barrett stated that a few years since, he, 
as well as most of his neighbors, lost their entire 
crop of potatoes by the rot—that the next spring 
he was compelled to go to another town for seed, 
where he procured a supply for himself and an 
adjoining neighbor, and where he was told how 
to prevent the disease. He said he and his 
neighbor planted the seed he procured in adjoin- 
ing fields—the soil and treatment similar—only 
that Mr. B. applied the remedy recommended to 
him—which consisted in sowing ashes over the 
field once a week for six weeks, commencing 
shortly after the second hoeing of the crop. He 
used from two to three bushels of ashes per acre, 
which is sufficient to give the potato a good dust- 
ing. The result was that his field was entirely 
free from the disease, while the potatoes on the 


vantages offered, until they have spent their lit- 
tle stock of funds, and pledged their clothing— 
so difficult is it for any other than the keepers 
of these grog-houses, to gain access tothem when 
they land. 

To this lack in the Society’s ability to meet 
the exigencies of foreign emigrants, your me- 
morialists would feel comparatively reconciled, 
if resources, abundantly adequate, were not fur- 
nished by these strangers themselves, in the tri- 
bute-money which they bring with them and 
without which they would not be allowed to land 
at our port. 

Your memorialists will not ask the question— 
is it generous to demand of the poor and op- 
pressed of other lands, money, for the privilege 
to breathe our air, and share the bounties which 
a munificent Providence has scattered with so 
lavish a hand over our hills and vallies? But 
the question may be asked—Is it just to receive 
this money and apply it to purposes foreign to 
those for which it was given? The position is 
self-evident, that this revenue should be careful- 
ly economized and scrupulously employed for the 
benefit of those who have created it. 

Every just and generous citizen will scorn the 
idea of laying the poor and needy stranger un- 
der tax—and exacting from him money for the 
privilege of landing on our shores. 

The business transactions of the Emigrant of- 
fice show that the benefit is reciprocal—and in 
making our balance sheet it would be hard to 
show a debt on the side of the emigrant. 

The present income, derived from the “head 
money,’ your memorialists are persuaded would 
provide for the sick and destitute on their arri- 
val, and send them to any part of the State where 
their services may be needed; and, moreover, 
guarantee the State, during a reasonable period, 
against liability for their support. Independent- 
ly of considerations of justice to the citizens of 
Philadelphia, whose benevolence is thus unne- 
cessarily burdened, the advantages which would 


rotted badly. Since then, Mr. B, as well as 
most of his neighbors, had applied ashes, and 
had been entirely free from the disease.— Coun- 
try Gentleman, 


Memorial of the Emigrant Society of Philadel- 
phia and other Citizens, to the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania : 


The Emigrant Society of Philadelphia, on be- 
half of themselves and their fellow-citizens who 
have united with them, pray your Honorable Bo- 
dy to appoint, after the example of the State of 
New York, a Board of Commissioners, who shall 
have the sole care of emigrants arriving at the 
port of Philadelphia, receive the head money 
paid by such emigrants, appropriate the same 
solely to their benefit, and guarantee the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania against the liability 
for their support and maintenance during a period 
of five years after their arrival. 

_It is proper to premise that the present peti- 
tion, both in spirit and design, is strictly in har- 
mony with the benevolent objects of the Society 
irom which it has emanated. To relieve the 
wants, and mitigate the sufferings of strangers 
from foreign lands, who have visited our shores 
in search of a boon denied to many of them in 
the countries which gave them birth; namely, 
profitable employment, civil and religious free- 
lom and happy homes, and at the same time to 
relieve our own citizens from the burden of sup- 
porting an unemployed and therefore pauper pop- 
uation in our midst—these are the high purpo- 
%s of the Philadelphia Emigrant Society, whose 
hbors during the last five years have been unre- 
muittingly engaged, with, results inadequate, in- 
deed, to the wishes of its friends, in consequence 
of crippled resources and multiplied opposing in- 
fuences, but still in a high degree satisfactory 
‘ad encouraging. By opening an office, to which, 
both emigrants in search of employment, and 
‘itizens wishing to engage the services of those 


adjoining field, without this application of ashes, | however, few have availed themselves of the ad- 
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accrue to the inhabitants of our State generally,, The total number of commitments was 7,532. 


demand the proposed alteration. 


From the interior and frontiers of the Com- | 
monwealth, applications for hundreds of emi- 
grants have been made at our office, which have 
remained unanswered, because we have no funds 
out of which to pay their travelling expenses ; 
consequently the citizens of other States lying 
nearer to us have had the benefit of their servi- 
ces. 

Our enterprising and intelligent citizens, we 
are persuaded, will not fail to appreciate these 
arguments. 


Agricultural produce now commands, and is 
likely still to command, a remunerative price, and 
the liberal reward of labor is stimulating to in- 
creased efforts. Much new land, we are assured, 
would be brought into cultivation, if the neces- 
sary hands to perform the labor could be ob- 
tained. In many instances, funds have been sent 
us, toenable emigrants to reach the central and 
western part of our State, where their services 
have been needed. Many thousand acres of 
valuable land have been laying waste for the want 
of hands to cultivate them. These lands, for 
years, have been of little or no account to their 
owners, or the Commonwealth. If they were 


properly worked, they would contribute largely, in 
the shape of tax, toward paying the interest of 
our heavy State debt, and, in some degree, would 
relieve the pressure upon those who live upon 
arable lands, made valuable by their industry 


and skill, as wellas the taxable property in our 
cities, which has to bear an onerous share in the 
burdens of our commonwealth. This with the 
increase of tolls on the public works belonging 
to the State or private companies, the produce 
of these waste lands susceptible of improvement, 
to say nothing of the effect on the business of 
this great and growing city, is of itself sufficient 
to impress our citizens favorably toward the 
effort. 

Your memorialists would therefore urge upon 
your honorable body, this, their petition, under 
a conviction of the deep interests involved. 
Whatever may be the evils of emigration, the 
most serious aggravation is produced by pauper- 
izing it, and a system that has this tendency, is 
alike unkind and impolitic. 

Pauperism is the fruitful source of crime eve- 
rywhere—but its prolific power is tenfold in this, 
our land of liberty and plenty; and those who 
sow the seed, or suffer it to fall, are preparing 
work for retributive justice, which future gene- 
rations may behold with dismay and horror. 


The following statement of the commitments 
to the City Prison—and extract from the report 
of the Guardians of the Poor, for the year end- 
ing May, 1853, foreshadow portentously, the co- 
ming evils—and they who feel no alarm, may do 
well to inquire into the grounds of their confi- 
dence and security. 


Colored, 812 males. 
American, 924 * 
Foreigners, 3,697 ¢ 


313 females. 
258 “ 
1,028 


1,625 total. 
1,182 
4,725 


“ 


ce “ee 


Total, 


We learn from the Report of the Guardians 
of the Poor, made to the Judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas, that the number of Paupers 
admitted into the Blockley Almshouse, for the 
year ending May 20th, 1853, was 22, 451; of 
which there were 10,207 men, 9,518 women, and 
2,727 children. Amount of tax assessed in the 
city and districts for the support of the Alms- 
house $251,829.94. 

One of the annual reports of the Commission- 
ers of Emigration, in New York, contains lan- 
guage on this subject, which should reach the 
eye or the ear of every American citizen. Al- 
luding to certain proceedings at Ward's Island, 
Mr. Gregory Dillon, one of the Commissioners, 
says in a special report to the Legislature :— 
“They may be traced to acause which penetrates 
through all our establishments and works quiet- 
ly, but with the most baleful effects. I refer to 
the opinion entertained by many that emigrants 
are paupers, and therefore are only entitled to 
pauper consideration. This is a radical error.— 
It is a mistake of fact which leads to the most 
serious consequences. They are not paupers in 
any just sense of the term. Every emigrant 
that comes to our port, pays a dollar and fifty 
cents to this commission. Those who have health 
spread themselves over the country to increase 
our wealth and prosperity. Those who are sick 
are relieved by a fund to which all, both well 
and sick, have contributed, and the whole class 
therefore are, as it were, underwriters for each 
of their number, and by their own aggregate 
contributions alone, relieve the misfortunes of 
one another.”’ 

The last annual report of the Commissioners 
thus sums up the benefits accruing from their 
commission— 

“That the country isa gainer in many re- 
spects, by the operations of the present law, is 
most manifest. First, it saves the people of the 
State from an onerous tax for the support of re- 
cent emigrants, equal in amount to the sum re- 
funded by the commission. Second, it relieves 
them from a large proportion of the beggary and 
vagrancy, to which, under the continued opera- 
tion of the previous law, they would have been 
exposed. Third, its results are peculiarly favo- 
rable to destitute aliens, inasmuch as aid is less 
likely to be deferred or withheld, when there 1s a 
fund for their relief, provided by themselves, 
than if such fund was derived from a local tax. 
Every tax payer, therefore, and all opposed to the 
manifold evils of vagrancy, in their respective 
towns, cities, and counties, within the jurisdic 
tion of the State, and all friendly to the protec- 
tion and welfare of unfortunate emigrants, have 


7,532 
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a deep, abiding personal interest in a law so ben- 
éficial in its results.” 


Your memorialists respectfully request your | 


honorable body to peruse the accompanying re- 
port of the delegation appointed by the Emigrant 
Society to inquire into the nature and operation 
of the Emigrant laws in the State of New York, 


ers, the consideration to which it is justly enti- 
tled. They confidently commend it to your in- 
telligence, patriotism, and kindness to the stran- 
ger. 


ECONOMY OF NAVIES FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
COMMERCE. 


The chief and stale plea for a navy, is, with us, 
its necessity for the protection of our commerce 
and its connected interests in different parts of 
the world. We deny its necessity for this pur- 
pose ; but, even admitting its necessity, we say 
it is paying altogether too dear for the object sup- 
posed to be gained. 

Take a general view. 
ping of the civilized world amounts to about 
8,000,000 tons, which is worth, new and old, 
about $31 per ton, and nets, clear of insurance, 
&ec., 10 per cent., or $24,000,000 per annum, 
The appropriation of the British navy for the 
last year, was $33,620,000! Is not thisa sober 
fact, that the annual expense of one nation’s navy 


ping owned by the civilized world ?” 

The same illustration might be applied to our 
own country. Qur little navy has, of late years, 
cost us annually some ten million dollars, and 
this year the administration calls fora still larger 
appropriation ; but it would be easy to show, by 
an ample array of facts and figures, that the ex- 
pense of our navy, as the alleged guardian of 
our commerce, exceeds the net profits of our 
whole mercantile marine. 

“We have,” says Samuel E. Coues, Esq., (in 


1845,) whose statements, from his long personal | Increase by the War, 


experience, are entitled to much weight, “about 
1,000,000 tons of shipping engaged in the foreign 
trade, which is 2,000 ships, averaging 500 tons 
each. The cost of the shipping is $60 per ton. 
The actual value of our mercantile marine is 
about $40 per ton, taking them together, new 
and old. This would make the value of our ship- 
ping to be forty million dollars, about five times 
the annual cost of our navy. Our navigation, 
therefore, must earn every year, or benefit the 
country, 20 per cent. of its value to pay for its 
protection by our navy. The ship owner does not, 
upon an average, one year with another, earn five 
per cent. besides the interest on the capital em- 
ployed. The estimate—5 per cent.—would give 
two millions as the profit to the owners. The 
captains, officers, and American seamen engaged 
in foreign trade, do not receive over three mil- 
lions in wages. The increased value of Ameri- 


“The mercantile ship- | 








| 
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can ship-building materials, (principally timber, 
for the iron, copper, hemp, and canvass, are most- 
ly imported,) on account of the construction of 
ships, does not exceed one and a-half millions. 
The labor paid in ship-building is about one mil- 
lion dollars. Altogether seven and a-half millions 


| are the national profit of our navigation, or about 
and then to give to the prayer of your petition- | 


the cost of our navy. But, if you please, double 
this estimate of the profit of our navigation ; 
prove, if you can, that I undervalue the benefit 
of our commercial marine, and that I overvalue 
the cost of fighting ships, still it settles nothing 
in favor of our navy; for the navy is not of the 
least practical advantage to our navigation. There 
are nations now enjoying a profitable navigation, 
who have not a single vessel of war, and who are 
sailing their ships so cheaply, as to interfere most 
seriously with the employment of our own ships 
by our own commerce.” —Advocate of Peace. 


RISE OF THE BRITISH WAR DEBT. 


The National Debt of England now (1853) 
exceeds £800,000,000 ; but taking it in round 
numbers at £800,000,000, it may be said to have 
accumulated at the rate of £15 12s. per hour 
since the commencement of the world; £49 5s. 
per hour since the birth of Christ; £116 per 
hour since the Conquest, (A. D. 1066.) 

At the Revolution of 1688 the debt was only 


| £664,263. 


exceeds the net profits of all the mercantile ship- 
| 


At the beginning of the American 
War, 1776, it amounted to 

At the conclusion of peace in 
1783, to 


£125,945,051 


938 484,051 


£112,539,919 


Increase by American War, 

At the beginning of the French 
Revolutionary War the debt 
amounted to 

At the cenclusion of peace in 1816 
to 


£233,738,609 
864,822,461 


£651,088 ,852 

In addition to the sum here stated, there was 
raised by taxation, in support of the war, about 
£528,000,000, making the whole cost of the 22 
years’ war to Great Britain, something over the 
enormous sum of £1,159,000,000, or $5,795,- 
000,000.— Advocate of Peace. 


MEMORIAL. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, in Congress assembled. 


The undersigned, clergymen of various deno- 
minations in the City of New York and its vici- 
nity, desire respectfully and earnestly to remon- 
strate against the bill for the organization of new 
territories, now before Congress, allowing the 
introduction of Slavery into a region consecrated 
to freedom by the plighted faith of the nation, 
in long standing and “ irrepealable ” enactments, 
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and by the divine and natural claims of religion 
and of liberty. 

We remonstrate on the ground that the par- 
ties whose rights and interests are, and are to be, 
affected, cannot be restored to the position of 
equality occupied by them respectively, before 
the enactments solemnly established in 1820. 
The security for freedom then given to the one 
party, cannot be taken away without the grossest 
violation of justice, good faith and law. 

We remonstrate, because the deliberate and 
unnecessary extension of Slavery would be posi- 
tive guilt, and, as committed by Congress, the 
guilt of the whole country, and not of any parti- 
cular State alone ; and we feel bound to protest, 
in the name of religion and humanity, against 
such legislation. 

The responsibility of determining the prevail- 
ing institutions of future generations of many 
millions of immortal beings is inconceivably 
great and solemn. We remonstrate against pre- 
paring the way, or providing the means, of es- 
tablishing Slavery as a part of the radical and 
organic life of a vast future empire in our land. 

We remonstrate against such a procedure, as 
tending to produce alienation of feeling between 
different sections of our beloved country, great 
agitation and perilous dissension, and exposing 
us to the righteous judgments of Almighty 
God. 

This memorial bears the signatures of one 
hundred and fifty-one clergymen of various de- 
nominations. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 18, 1854, 


The strictures on water baptism, &c., a portion 
of which appears in the present number, were co- 
pied more than forty years ago, by a well known 
and valuable Friend of Burlington, long since 
numbered with those who have been, in whose 
family the manuscript has been preserved to the 
present time. For some reason, which cannot 
now be explained, the name of the writer whose 
letter gave occasion to these strictures, is left 
blank, as are also the time and place where the 
circumstance alluded to occurred. It is, howev- 
er, readily inferred, that George Dillwyn was then 
engaged in religious service on the continent of 
Europe ; but whether in Germany or in France, 
is uncertain. The channel through which this 
MS. has come into the Editor’s hands, leaves no 
room to question its authenticity. 


In the 24th number of the current volume, no- 
tice is given of a deputation from the Meeting 
for Sufferings in London, tothe Emperor of Rus- 
sia. From private sources we have recently 





learned that our friends upon their arrival at Pe- 
tersburg, obtained an interview with Count Nes- 
selrode, through whose agency, they, after the 
deiay of two orthree days, were introduced to the 
Emperor. Their message was received in a cour- 
teous and friendly manner, the Emperor express- 
ing a strong desire to prevent the ravages of war, 
in case it could be done without a sacrifice of 
honor. Whether this effort for the preservation 
of peace will be productive of any immediate re- 
sults, remains to be seen, but we can hardly sup- 
pose that these or any other well-directed endea- 
vors to stay the rage of war, and to extend and 
establish the dominion of peace, will be eventu- 
ally lost. And here it may be remembered, asa 
subject of serious regret, that while the professors 
of christianity unanimously agree, that the time 
must come, when, according to the prophetic de- 
clarations of Isaiah and Micah, they shall beat their 
swords into plough-shares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more ; and while probably none of them expect 
any other dispensation than that already offered 
to our acceptance,* so few-comparatively of these 
professors, or even of those who are the ostensi- 
ble teachers of the people, raise their voices, in a 
clear and unequivocal manner, in support of the 
practical principles on which alone a permanent 
andinviolable peace,—a consummation which we 
all agree is devoutly to be wished—can be main- 
tained. 

If the professed ministers of the gospel could 
cordially unite in proclaiming and inculcating the 
principles of inviolable peace, and in raising their 
voices against all those measures of their own or 
other governments, which are promotive of war, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that much would 
be effected towards dissipating the illusion which 
often stimulates rulers to acts which their sober 
judgments cannot fail to condemn. The illusion 
of honor reaped from the field of blood, must van- 
ish when public opinion shall be adjusted by the 
standard of the gospel. 


*« The abolition of war will not be the effect of any 
sudden or resistless visitation from heaven on the 
character of men—not of any mystical influence work- 
ing with all the omnipotence of a charm, on the pas- 
sive hearts of those who are the subjects of it—not of 
any blind or overruling fatality which will come upon 
the earth at some distant period of its history, and 
about which we of the present day have nothing to 
do but to look silently on without concern and with- 
out co-operation, It will be brought about by the ac- 
tivity of men. It will be done by the philanthropy 
of thinking Christians. The subject will be brought 
to the test of Christian principle; the public will be 
enlightened by the mild dissemination of gospel senti- 
ments Soot the land.”"—Maenamara’s Prize Es 
say ; marked as a quotation. 
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ciniemamepanimnemenmanemmnnataanansins 
The proceedings of the federal government in 
relation to the territories of Kansas and Nebraska, 
occupying so large a space, as they do, of the 
public attention, the Editor considers it as due 
to his readers that they should find in the pages 
of the Review, a considerable portion of the un- 
answerable arguments by which the proposed re- 
peal of the Missouri compromise has been as- 
sailed. With this view, the speech of Charles 
Sumner, delivered in the Senate on the 17th inst., 
has been selected. This speech is accordingly 
abridged for the purpose, and the first portion 
appears in our columns this week. It isto be 
hoped that we shall not often hereafter find occa- 
sion to fillso much of our paper with strictures 
on this revolting subject. But the question is 
forced upon our attention by the advocates of 
slavery extension. The measure in contempla- 
tion appears nothing less than an effort to break 
down the barrier which was universally under- 
stood as a limit to the bitter waters of slavery. 


ltis with particular satisfaction that a place is 
given, in our columns, to the remonstrance of the 
clergymen of New York and its vicinity, against 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise. It is pre- 


sumeable that the voices of such men will not be 
raised in vain. 


Disv,—At her residence in Wayne County, Ind. 
of consumption, 2d month 19th, Exizaperu 
Berson, wife of Thomas E. Beeson, aged 70 years. 
An esteemed member of Springfield Monthly 
Meeting. 


——, Of consumption, 2d mo. 23d, at the resi- 
dence of her father, Henry County, Ia., Exizapetu 
Caamness, daughter of Joseph Chamness, a mem- 


ber of Springfield Monthly Meeting, aged 26 
years. arts 


——, On the 27th of last month, of a short ill- 
ness, at her residence in Randolph County, Ind. 
Matitpa, wife of Ext Reece, aged nearly 52 years, 
a member of Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting. _ 


WANTED. 

The committee having charge of Friends’ Es- 
tablishment among the Shawnee Indians, are de- 
sirous of employing two young men to labor on 
the farm, (practical farmers are desirable.)— 
They also want to engage a teacher in the School, 
and a female to assist in the family; a middle 
aged man and his wife for teacher and assistant 
in the family would be preferable. Application 
to be made to Simon Hadley, or John Hadley, Jr., 
Sligo, Clinton County, Ohio, who will give any in- 
ormation necessary. Friends of good character, 
and of religious experience are desirable. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
The Semi-Annual Examination will commence 
- Second day 4th mo. 10th, and close on the fol- 
owing Fourthday. Copies of the order of Exam- 
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ination may be procured at this Office and at the 
School. 

Tue Summer Term will commence on Fourth 
day the 10th of Fifth month next. Applications 
for admission may be addressed to Jonathan Rich- 
ards, Superintendent, at the School, orto 

CHar_es YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
3d mo. 18-tf. 39 Market St. Philadelphia. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


A Friend and his wife are wanted to reside at 
Tunessassah, to be engaged in managing the 
Farm belonging to the Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and the domestic concerns of the 
family. 

Also, a well qualified Friend to teach the School. 
Application may be made to 

Joseru Exxinton, 377 South 2d St., 
Tuomas Evans, 180 Arch St., 
Philada. 2d mo. 11th, 1854. 


For Friends’ Review. 
CURRENT FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN. 


It has been long known and regarded as a cu- 


| rious phenomena, that a current is constantly 





flowing, at the Strait of Gibralter, from the At- 
lantic into the Mediterranean. This strait is de- 
scribed as about five miles in width, and the 
current in the middle, where it is the most rapid, 
is said to be two miles an hour; the current is re- 
ported to be perceptible at the distance of thir- 
ty miles from the Straits. 

A current also flows into the Mediterranean 
sea from the Euxine; but as that sea receives 
several rivers, as the Don, the Dnieper, the Dan- 
ube, the current at Constantinople, presents no 
great difficulty. But the stream constantly flow- 
ing from the Atlantic through the Strait of Gib- 
ralter, has long been an object of inquiry among 
philosophers. 

Dr. Halley attempted to solve the difficulty in 
the following manner: He took a pan of water 


| salted to the medium of the ocean, in which he 


placed a thermometer, and by means of a pan of 
coals, brought the water to the temperature of 
the air in one of the warmest days of an English 
summer. He then attached his vessel of water 
to one arm of a balance, and by a weight on the 
other he ascertained the quantity of water car- 
ried off in vapor, in two hours. Hence he infer- 
red that 1-10th of an inch in depth was evaporated 
in twelve hours; which makes about 6,914 tons 
from a surface of one square mile. Supposing 
then, the evaporation to continue during twelve 
hours of the twenty-four, the other twelve being 
balanced by the descending dew, and computing 
the surface of the Mediterranean at 761,760 
square miles, the evaporation in a summer’s day 
from the whole surface, would be 5266 millions 
of tons. He next estimated the quantity of water 
which flows down the Thames, above the tide, by 
taking the breadth and depth of the channel and 
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assigning to the current a velocity of two miles 
an hour. He hence inferred that 20,300,000 
tons per day, were discharged by that river. 
Supposing lastly that each of the nine large riv- 
ers, whose waters are poured into the Mediterra- 
nean, supplies ten times as much as the Thames, 
the result would be that 1827 millions of tons, 
or a little more than one-third of the quantity 
evaporated, were daily supplied by these rivers. 
In regard to calculations of this kind, Goldsmith 
remarks: “This solution would, no doubt, be 
satisfactory did not the ocean and the Euxine 
evaporate as well as the Mediterranean ; and as 
these are subject to the same drain, it must fol- 
low that all the seas will in this respect be upon 
a par, therefore there must be some other cause 
for this unperceived drain and continued sup- 
ply.”* But here the shrewd Dr. seems to have 
overlooked an important circumstance. The 
Mediterranean is in a much warmer latitude 
than the mean of the ocean, and of course the 
evaporation from the former must greatly exceed 


that which arises from an equal surface of the | 


latter. The uncertainty of the conclusion, drawn 
from such experiments and calculations as those 


of Dr. Halley, arises chiefly from the impossibili- | 


ty of determining what quantity of water the 
rivers discharge into the Mediterranean. 
essential element, upon which nothing is cer- 
tainly known, is introduced into the calculation. 
The conclusion, of course, however apparently 
sustained by calculation, is actually in great 
measure conjectural. 

A very formidable objection to the theory 
which attempts to account for the constant cur- 
rent at the Strait of Gibralter, by evaporation 


alone, was first suggested, as far as I know, by | 


Wais, of the Royal Society of Stockholm, in an 
essay published in the Annual Register for 1760. 
The water flowing from the Atlantic is salt, but 
the vapor carried off, is fresh ; consequently upon 
this theory, the water of the Mediterranean must 
be growing more saline. Theauthor last quoted 
estimated, that upon the theory in question, the 
Mediterranean would in 500 years be converted 
into a bed ofsalt. This estimate, however, has too 
much uncertainty in its elements, to be entitled 
to entire reliance. Still, we cannot resist the 
conclusion, that with salt water constantly flowing 
in, and fresh water, in the state of vapor, pass- 
ing off, the water of the Mediterranean would be 
growing more saline. Let us then, following the 
reasoning of Wais, but not copying his words or 
confining ourselves to his illustrations, suppose 
the waters of the Mediterranean something more 
saline than those of the Atlantic, and enquire 
whether upon hydrostatic principles, the phenom- 
enon in question may not be explained. 

In regard to the supposition of greater saltness, 
it may be observed that the experiments and cal- 
culations of Dr. Halley render it probable that 


* Hist. of Earth, &c. Vol. 1, p. 188. 
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more water is carried off in vapor, than is poured 
by the rivers, into the Mediterranean ; this of 
course would render the water of the latter more 
saline, and therefore specifically heavier, than 
that of the former. To illustrate the action of 
the water in these immense basins, connected 
by a narrow Strait, we may have recourse to an 
easy experiment. Take a glass tube bent near 
the middle so as to form two parallel branches, 
like the letter U, open at both ends; and pour 
quicksilver into one end, and water into the other, 
in such quantities that they may meet and bal- 
ance each other in the horizontal part of the tube; 
it will then be seen that the column of water 
stands nearly fourteen times as high as that of 
mercury. If we fill one branch with oil of olives, 
and the other with water, the height of the for- 
mer will be about one-tenth greater than that of 
the water. If we vary the experiment by substi- 
tuting a box, divided into two compartments by 
a vertical partition, having a hole near the bot- 
|tom and another near the top; the latter being 
closed by a cork, and then pour water into one 
compartment, and oil of olives into the other; 
| it will be seen that the face of the oil stands 
higher than the surface of the water. For the 
heights of the balancing column will be recipro- 
cally as the specific gravities of the respective li- 
quids, or as 1000 to 915. If then the cork be 
removed so as to form a connection between the 
liquids near the surface, the oil being the higher 
| surface, will flow in and spread over the face of 
the water. This will of course diminish the al- 
titude and consequently the weight of the col- 
umn of oil ; hence the pressures on the opposite 
sides of the aperture near the bottom will be 
rendered unequal, the action of the water pre- 
| dominating. Hence the water will flow in at the 
bottom while the oil flows in the opposite diree- 
tion at the top, and these currents will continue 
till the respective fluids acquire the same level 
in the two compartments. 

Another illustration is furnished by the com- 
mon experiment of placing a lighted candle in 
the door way between a warm and cold room; 
setting it successively on the floor, and near the 
top of the door; when the bending of the flame 
will render it evident that a current sets in, near 
the floor, from the cold room into the warm, and 
another, near the top, flows in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Now considering the great basins of the Atlan- 
tic and the Mediterranean to be filled with wa- 
ter having a greater specific gravity in the latter 
‘than in the former, as must be the case if the 
latter is more saline than the other, and imagl- 
ning these divided by a partition placed across 
the Strait of Gibralter, it is manifest that the 
surface of the Atlantic, being the less saline and 
therefore the lighter, will rise toa greater height 
than the surface of the Mediterranean, like the 
oil in the tube, or inone compartment of the box. 
The consequence must be that the water in the 
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Atlantic being the higher, will flow nearthe sur- 
face over the lower surface in the adjoining ba- 
sin, while the water in the latter, being specifi- 
cally heavier, will flow, at and near the bottom, 
in the opposite direction; and this circulation 
must continue, like the motion of theoil and wa- 
ter in the box, or that of condensed and rarified 
air in the adjoining rooms, until a complete equi- 
librium is effected. But if the water carried off 
by evaporation, exceeds the quantity supplied by 
the rivers, and the rains, this process is continu- 
ally destroying the equilibrium; hence the cir- 
culation which tends to restore the equilibrium 
is rendered perpetual. E. L. 


MEMOIR OF JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 
(Continued from page 251.) 
“Of all the weights and burdens which the 
Christian traveller has to bear in his pilgrimage 
through this world, perhaps on a due estimate, 


none will be found to be heavier than himself; | 


nor any thing which in the retrospect oppresses 


him with greater sorrow and a deeper humilia- | 


tion than the sense of his own unworthiness, a 
word of no lofty sound, yet when contemplated 


In Its causes, its effects and its associations, of a | 


very comprehensive and significant import. 

“Tam aware that both in speaking and wri- 
ting, I may often seem to take a low view of hu- 
man nature, and of religious society. But when 
I consider the description of the heart of man, 
as given by Him who best knew it ; when I con- 


template the beatitudes and the woes of the gos- | 


pel as pronounced by the same high authority ; 
or when I turn from these and fix my attention 
on the states to which the precious promises and 
awful threatenings of the Old Testament scrip- 
tures were addressed, (without adverting to my 


own experiences) I find myself justified in the | 
conclusion, that humility was made for man, but | 
pride was not; and that in all stations and cir- | 


cumstances into which he can possibly be brought, 
it especially becomes his precarious and depen- 
dent condition. 

On a view of the weakness and corruption of 
human nature, abstractedly considered, my poor 
mind has at seasons been brought to the borders 
of despair, so that I have even been almost dis- 
couraged from lifting up either my eyes or my 
hands towards heaven, by the fear of hypocrisy, 
and under the solemn consideration, that the 
very thoughts of the wicked are an abomination 
to the Lord. Yet when by this humbling process 

have become so far reduced as to prostrate my- 
self at the footstool of Divine mercy, as a help- 
less, hopeless sinner, my plea though oftentimes 
a silent one, has not been rejected by the sin- 
ner's friend. ‘He will regard the prayer of the 
destitute and not despise their prayer.’ He has 

compassion on me, and blessed be his holy 
hame for ever, has raised the beggar from the 
dunghill, and permitted me again to live in his 
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sight. And let not such an experience as this 
appear strange unto the reader, seeing ‘no man 
can keep alive (unto God) his own soul.’ 


1828. 4th mo. “ As the bullock unaccustomed 
to the yoke is generally impatient at its being 
laid upon him, so man, under the early visitations 
of affliction, or the first restraints of the cross, 
is uneasy at their weight, and reluctant to bear 
them. Resistance, however, proving vain, and 
only increasing the suffering, submission is at 

length resorted to as affording the only pros- 
pect of relief; and well it is for us when we are 
thus wise, as death or destruction might be ex- 
pected to follow an unavailing and continued op- 
position. ‘Who may stand in thy sight when 
once thou art angry?’ And when this submis- 
sion, another name for resignation, is accompanied 
by prayer, ther our trouble, whatever be its na- 
| ture, becomes transformed into the light and 
|easy yoke of Christ Jesus our Lord. Through 
| his assistance vouchsafed to our humble petitions, 
| we learn to bear the burden of it cheerfully; we 
go forth to the portion of labor assigned us with 
| willingness, or bend under our secret sorrows, if 
these be our lot, without repining. Blessed and 
happy experience ! 

1833. 11th mo. “A poor, irresolute and fal- 
len creature is desirous of obtaining a crown im- 
mortal, by ‘fighting the good fight of faith’ 
against those potent enemies, the world, the flesh 
and the devil ; the world, in all its seductive and 
terrific vicissitudes, the flesh in its corruptions, 
and the devil, in the plenitude of his malevo- 
lence and power. ©! merciful and omnipotent 
Lord God, be pleased to assist a trembling sin- 
ner in this unequal warfare, or the victory never 
can be obtained ; but through thy aid in Christ 
Jesus, we may be made more than conquerors. 
| With thee all things are possible, and thy 
strength is made perfect in human weakness. As 
without thee nothing that is truly good can pros- 
| per, so against thy holy will and power, nothing 
| that is evil shall ever be able to prevail. 

“Q most gracious God! be pleased for thy 
| great name’s sake, thy dear Son’s sake, and my 
| immortal soul’s sake, to forgive the manifold in- 
| firmities of a vain and roving imagination. Par- 

don, I humbly and reverently pray thee, the 
mighty sins of my youth by actual transgression ; 
and if it be not too much to implere even of thy 
infinite merey, love me freely. When I groan 
the unspeakable groan incline thine ear to hear ; 
when I shed,—alas how seldom !—the tear of 
contrition, put it into thy bottle; and if ever at 
thy command and by the assistance of thy grace, 
I have performed the least work of faith and 
obedience, let it be recorded in thy book of re- 
membrance, that through the intercession of 
thy appointed Mediator, I may finally be embol- 
dened to render up my account with humble 
confidence and trembling joy.” 


(To be cuntinued,) 
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Extracts from the speech of Charles Sumner, on 
the Nebraska bill, delivered 2d mo. 21, in the 
U. S. Senate. 


The question presented for your consideration 
is not surpassed in grandeur by any which has 
occurred in our national history since the Decla- 
ration of Independence. In every aspect it as- 
sumes gigantic proportions, whether- we simply 
consider the extent of territory it concerns, or 
the public faith, or national policy which it af- 
fects, or that higher question—that Question of 
Questions—as far above others as Liberty is above 
the common things of life—which it opens anew 
for judgment. 

It concerns an immense region, larger than the 
original thirteen States, vieing in extent with all 
the existing Free States, stretching over prairie, 
field and forest—interlaced by silver streams, 
skirted by protecting mountains, and constituting 
the heart of the North American continent—on- 
ly a little smaller, let me add, than three great 
European countries combined—Italy, Spain and 
France. 

It is with regard to this territory, that you are 
now called to exercise the highest function of the 
lawgiver, by establishing those rules of polity 
which will determine future character. 

Such a measure, at any time, would deserve 
the most careful attention. But,at the present 
moment, it justly excites a peculiar interest, from 
the effort made—on pretenses unsustained by 
facts—in violation of solemn covenants, and of 
the early principles of our fathers—to open this 
immense region to Slavery. 

According to existing law this territory is now 
guarded against Slavery by a positive prohibition, 
embodied in the Act of Congress approved March 
6, 1820, preparatory to the admission of Mis- 
souri into the Union. 

It is now proposed to throw aside this prohibi- 
tion; but there seems to be a singular indeci- 
sion as to the way in which the deed shall be 
done. From the time of its first introduction, in 
the report of the Committees on Territories, the 
proposition has assumed different shapes; and it 
promises to assume as many as Proteus; now, 
one thing in form, and now another; but, in ev- 
ery form and shape identical in substance; but 
with one end and aim—the overthrow of the 
Prohibition of Slavery. 


All this is done on pretenses founded upon the 
Slavery enactments of 1850. Now, I am not 
here to speak in behalf of those measures, or to 
lean in any way upon their support. Relating 
to different subject-matters, contained in differ- 
ent acts, which prevailed successively, at differ- 
ent times, and by different votes—some persons 
voting for one measure, and some voting for 
another, and very few for all, they cannot be re- 
garded as a unit, embodying conditions of com- 
pact, or compromise, if you please, adopted equal- 
ly by all parties, and, therefore, obligatory on all 


parties. But since this broken series of mea. 
sures has been adduced as an apology for the pro- 
position now before us, I desire to say, that such 
as they are, they cannot, by any effort of inter. 
pretation, by any distorting wand of power, by 
any perverse alchemy, be transmuted into a re 
peal of that original prohibition of Slavery. 
On this head there are several points to which 
I would merely call attention, and then pass on, 
‘rst: The Slavery enactments of 1850 did not 
pretend, in terms, to touch, much less to change, 
the condition of the Louisiana Territory, which 
was already fixed by Congressional enactment, 
but simply acted upon “ newly acquired Territo- 
ries,” the condition of which was not already 
fixed by Congressional enactment. The new 
transactions related to different subject matters. 
Secondly : The enactments do not directly touch 
the subject of Slavery, during the territorial ex- 
istence of Utah and New Mexico ; but they pro- 
vide respectively that when admitted as States, 
they shall be received “ with or without Slavery.” 
Here certainly can be no overthrow of an 
act of Congress which directly concerns a 
Territory during its Territorial existence. Third- 
ly: During all the discussion of these mea- 
sures in Congress, and afterwards before the peo- 
ple and through the public press, at the North 
and the South alike, no person was heard to inti- 
mate that the prohibition of Slavery in the Mis- 
souri act was in any way disturbed. And Fourth- 
ly: Theacts themselves contain a formal provision 
that “ nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to impair or qualify anything” ina certain arti- 
cle of the resolutions annexing Texas, wherein 


it is expressly declared that in Territory north of 


the Missouri Compromise line, ‘Slavery or in- 
voluntary servitude, except for crime, shall be 
prohibited.” 

But I do not dwell on these things. These 
pretenses have, been already amply refuted by 
Senators who have preceded me. It is clear, be- 
yond all contradiction, that the prohibition of 
Slavery in this Territory has not been superseded 
or in any way annulled by the Slavery acts of 
1850. The proposition before you is, therefore, 
original in its character, without sanction from 
any former legislation ; and it must, according- 
ly, be judged by its merits, as an original propo- 
sition. 

On two distinct grounds, “both strong against 
the deed,” I arraign this proposition: First, 
in the name of public faith, as an infraction of 
the solemn obligations assumed beyond recall by 
the South on the admission of Missouri into the 
Union as a Slave State; Secondly, I arraign it 
in the name of Freedom, as an unjustifiable de- 
parture from the original anti-slavery policy of 
our fathers. These two heads I propose to con- 
sider in their order, glancing under the latter at 
the objections to the prohibition of Slavery in the 
Territories. 

Here let it be remembered that the friends of 
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Freedom are not open to any charge of aggres- 
sion. They are now standing on the defensive, 
guarding the early intrenchments thrown up by 
our fathers. No proposition to abolish Slavery 
anywhere is now before you ; but, on the contra- 
ry, a proposition to abolish Freedom. The term 
Abolitionist, which is so often applied in re- 
proach, justly belongs, on this occasion, to mark 
him who would overthrow this well established 
landmark. He is, indeed, no abolitionist of Sla- 
very; let him be called, an abolitionist of Free- 
dom. For myself, with many or few, my place 
is taken. Even if alone, my feeble arm shall 
not be wanting as a bar against this outrage. 
And here, before 1 approach the argument, 
indulge me with a few preliminary words on the 
character of this proposition. Slavery is the for- 
cible subjection of one human being in person, 
labor or property to the will of another. In this 
simple statement is involved its whole injustice. 
There is no offense against religion, against mo- 
rals, against humanity, which may not stalk, in 
the license of this institution, ‘ unwhipt of jus- 
tice.” For the husband and wife there is no 
marriage ; for the mother there is no assurance 
that her infant child will not be ravished from 
her breast ; for all who bear the name of slave 
there is nothing they can call their own. With- 


out a father, without a mother, almost without | 


a God, he has nothing but a master. It would 
be contrary to that rule of right which is ordained 
by God, if such a system, though mitigated of- 
ten by a patriarchal kindness, and by a plausible 
physical comfort, could be otherwise than perni- 
cious in its influences. It is confessed that the mas- 
ter suffers not less thantheslave. And this is 
notall. The whole social fabric is disorganized ; 
labor loses its dignity ; Industry sickens; Edu- 
cation finds no schools, and all the land of Sla- 
very is impoverished. And now, when the con- 
science of mankind is at last aroused to these 
things, when, throughout the civilized world, a 
slave dealer is a by word and a reproach, we, as 
a nation, are about to open a new market to the 
traflickers in flesh who haunt the shambles of the 
South. Such an act at this time is removed from 
all reach of that palliation often vouchsafed to 
Slavery. This wrong, we are speciously told, by 
those who seek to defend it, is not our original 
sin. It was entailed upon us, so we are instruct- 
ed by our ancestors; and the responsibility is 
often with exultation thrown upon the mother 
country. Now, without stopping to inquire into 
the value of this apology, which is never ad- 
duced in behalf of other abuses, it is sufficient, 
lor the present purpose, that it is now proposed 
‘0 make Slavery our own original act. Here is 
‘new case of actual transgression, which we can- 
tot east upon the shoulders of any progenitors, 
lot upon any mother country, distant in time or 
place. The Congress of the United States, the 
people of the United States, at this day, in this 
‘uunted period of light, will be responsible for 
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it, so that it shall be said hereafter, so long as 
the dismal history of Slavery is read, that, inthe 
year of Christ, 1854, a new and deliberate act 
was passed, by which a vast territory was opened 
to its inroads. 

Alone in the company of nations does our 
country assume this hateful championship. In 
despotic Russia, the serfdom which constitutes 
the “ peculiar institution” of that great empire, 
is never allowed to travel with the imperial flag, 
according to the American pretension, into pro- 
vinces newly acquired by the common blood and 
treasure, but is carefully restricted by positive 
prohibition, in harmony with the general con- 
science, within its ancient confines, and this pro- 
hibition—the Wilmot Proviso of Russia—is rig- 
orously enforced on every side, in all the provin- 
ces, as in Bessarabia on the south, and Poland on 
the west, so that, in fact, no Russian nobleman 
has been able to move into these important ter- 
ritories with his slaves. Thus Russia speaks for 
Freedom, and disowns the slaveholding dogma of 
our country. Far away in the East, at “the 
gateways of the city,” in effeminate India, Slave- 
ry has been condemned ; in Constantinople, the 


| queenly seat of the most powerful Mahommedan 


empire, where barbarism still mingles with civi- 
lization, the Ottoman Sultan has fastened upon 
it the stigma of disapprobation; the Barbary 
States of Africa, occupying the same parallels of 
latitude with the slave States of our Union, and 
resembling them in the nature of their bounda- 
ries, their productions, their climate, and their 
“peculiar institution,’ which sought shelter in 
both, have been changed into Abolitionists. Al- 
giers, seated near the line of 36 deg. 30 min., 
has been dedicated to Freedom. Moroceo, by 
its untutored ruler, has expressed its desire, 
stamped in the formal terms of a treaty, that the 
very name of Slavery may perish from the minds 
of men; and only recently, from the Dey of Tu- 
nis has proceeded that noble act, by which, “In 
honor of God and to distinguish man from the 
brute creation ”’—I quote his own words—he de- 
creed its total abolition throughout his dominions. 
Let Christian America be willing to be taught 
by these examples. God forbid that our Repub- 
lic—* heir of all the ages, foremost in the files 
of time”—should adopt anew the barbarism 
which they have renounced. 

It is suggested that slaves will not be 
carried into Nebraska in large numbers, and 
that, therefore, the question is of small prac- 
tical moment. 

The census shows that it was of vital conse- 
quence. There is Missouri at this moment, with 
Lilinois on the east and Nebraska on the west, all 
covering nearly the same space of latitude, and 
resembling each other in soil, climate and pro- 
ductions. Mark, now, the contrast! By the 
potent efficacy of the Ordinance of the North- 
western Territory, Illinois is now a free State, 
while Missouri has 87,422 slaves, and the simple 
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question which challenges an answer is, whether 
Nebraska shall be preserved in the condition of 
Illinois, or surrendered to that of Missouri? 
Surely this cannot be treated lightly. But for 
myself Iam unwilling to measure the exigency of 
the prohibition by the number of persons, wheth- 
er many or few, whom it may protect. Human 
rights whether in a private individual or a vast 
multitude, are entitled to an equal and unhesi- 
tating support. In this spirit the flag of our 
country only recently became the impenetrable 
panoply of an unknown wanderer, who claimed 
its protection in a distant sea ; and in this spirit, 
I am constrained to declare that there is no place 
accessible to human avarice, or human force, 
whether in the lowest valley or on the loftiest 
mountain top, whether on the broad flower span- 
gled prairies or the snowy crests of the Rocky 
Mountains, where the prohibition of Slavery, 
like the the commandments of the Decalogue, 
should not go. 

But leaving these things behind, I press at 
once to the argument. 

1. And now, in the name of that public faith, 
which is the very ligament of civil society, and 
which the great Roman orator tells us it is de- 
testable to break even with an enemy, [ arraign 
this scheme, and appeal to the calm judgment of 
all who hear me. 

I begin, by assuming that honorable Senators 
will not substitute might for right—that they 
will not wantonly and flagitiously discard any ob- 
ligations, pledge, or covenant, because they chance 
to possess the power; but, that, as honest men, 
desirous to do right, they will confront this ques- 
tion. 

Sir, the proposition before you involves not 
merely the repeal of an existing law, but the 
infraction of solemn obligations originally pro- 
posed and assumed by the South, after a protract- 
ed and embittered contest, as a covenant of peace, 
with regard to certain specified territory therein 
described, namely: “ All that territory ceded 
by France to the United States, under the name 
of Louisiana ;” according to which, in conside- 
ration of the admission into the Union of Mis- 


souri as a slave State, Slavery was forever prohib- | 


ited in all the remaining part of this Territory 
which lies north of 36 deg. 30 min. 


free States of the second part—though usually 
known as the Missouri Compromise, was at the 
time styled 4 compact. In its stipulation for 
Slavery it was justly repugnant to the conscience 


of the North, and ought never to have been | 


made ; but it has on that side been performed. 
And now the unperformed outstanding obliga- 
tions to freedom, originally proposed and assumed 
by the South, are resisted. On these I now 
plant myself. 

Years have passed since this compact was em- 
bodied in the legislature of Congress, and accep- 


This ar- | 
rangement, between different sections of the | 
Union—the slave States of the first part and the ! 





ted by the country. Meanwhile, the statesmen 
by whom it was framed and vindicated have, one 
by one, dropped from this earthly sphere. Their 
iving voices cannot now be heard to plead for 
the preservation of that public faith to which 
they were pledged. But this extraordinary lapse 
of time, with the complete fruition by one party 
of all the benefits belonging to it, under the com- 
pact, gives to the transaction an added and most 
sacred strength. Prescription steps in with new 
bonds, to confirm the original work ; to the end 
that while men are mortal, controversies shall 
not be immortal. Death, with inexorable scythe, 
has mowed down the authors of this compact; 
but, with conservative hour-glass, it has counted 
out asuccession of years, which now defile be- 
fore us, like so many sentinels, to guard the sa- 
cred landmark of Freedom. 


(To be continued.) 


SLATES. 


Those who now run through Wales on the 


| way to Ireland should, unless their time be very 


limited indeed, turn aside from the iron path- 
way, and glance at the wonderful slate quarries 
up Nant Francon. They will be repaid for their 
trouble. And if a circuitous coach route b 
adopted instead of the rail, there are Mr. 
Asherton Smith’s quarries, in the very bosom of 
Snowdonia, and Mrs. Qakley’s quarries, near 
the beautiful Ffestiniog. Plenty of slate in 
North Wales, if we will turn a little out of the 
highway to look for it; but of all the quarries 
in the Principality—of all in the world, perhaps 
—the place of honor must be given to thos 
which have Bangor for their shipping port, and 
which have poured such wealth into the coffers 
of the Penrhyns and the Pennants. Penrhyn 
castle, one of the best of all modern castles, 
built at a cost of a hundred thousand pounds, 
may be regarded as a slate trophy; its cost wa 
defrayed by the fortunes of the Quarry owners, 
and it very properly contains rooms and furni- 
ture, and ornaments of slate. 

It is alone worth a journey into North Wales, 
and a walk of seven miles from Bangor, and 4 
day’s heat or cold, or rain or snow, to see th 
pigmies at work high up Y Bron, “the pap,” 4 
name frequently given in Wales to rounded 
summits. The excavation commences at a low 
level in the mountain ; but as the workings have 
been carried on for ninety years or more, they 
now extend more than half a mile into its heart, 
and form a vast amphitheatre. It is an amphi- 
theatre of terraces one above another, like th 
seats of the ancient Coliseum, but so vastly large 
as to eclipse them in every sense; while the 
workmen appear but mere specks, so high and 
so wide-spreading are the workings. The adop- 
tion of this terrace-like mode of working is due 
to the peculiar structure of slate. The slates 
not merely separable into beds or layers, neatly 
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horizontal, but it has innumerable lines of cleav- 
age nearly vertical ; and these lines facilitate 
the separation of the blocks from the vertical 
face of the mountain. A trench is first worked 
into the side of the slate mountain; and when 


. | 
this has extended to such a distance that the 
rise of the mountain causes the height of the | 


trench to be about forty-feet, another trench is 
commenced at the top of the former, and then 


gradual widening of the lowermost trenches will 
be effected by detaching blocks of slate. The 


upper part of the mountain being of course 


narrower than the base, it necessarily follows 


that the lowest trenches can be expanded farther | 


and wider than the upper. In fact, the lowest 
trenches have ceased altogether to be the trenches 


of Y Bron, and have become vast semicircular | 


cattings. No less than sixteen heights or ter- 
races, each about forty feet above the one next 
below it, now exist ; and all sixteen are advancing 
simultaneously further and further into the heart 
of the mountain. As the quarrymen proceed, 
they will probably have to make other terraces, 
still nearer the summit of the mountain. 


Two thousand men are digging, and blasting, | 


miners. The blasting is extraordinary work, re- 
quiring no little firmness of nerve. The men 
are suspended by ropes from the edge of an up- 
right crag of rock; they drill holes into the 
vertical face of the slate ; they put the blasting 
charges into these holes; they are hauled up 
again, and, when precautions have been made 
for obviating danger, the charges are fired, the 
blast takes place, and huge masses of slate be- 
come loosened. At the upper part of the quarry 
the slates are loose enough to be detached by 


more compact, and requires the aid of gunpow- 
der for its disruption. So many are the perils 
at Y Bron, that accidental deaths are painfully 
numerous among the quarrymen. There are 
parts at which the slate is interrupted by veins 


and the workmen. 


race to another by means of inclined planes. A 


drum and a brake-wheel are placed at the top| 
of each inclined plane; and, by dexterous mane | 


agement, trucks are raised and lowered with 
great facility. The men not only blast the com- 


wedges, but also separate these blocks again into 


them. On most of the terraces there are sheds 
or workshops, in which these subsidiary opera- 
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tions are carried on. The very hard blocks are 
cut with saws into slabs; while the looser kind 
are split into roofing-slates by means of long 
wedge-shaped pieces of iron. 

But the quarries themselves are only one part 
of this great Penrhyn property—one end of a 
commercial chain. We have said that the val- 
ley on the side of which this slate mountain is 


| situated is called Nant Francon. The quarries 
another and another, like a huge flight of steps 
up the side of the mountain. Meanwhile, the 


are called by the Welsh name, of Dolawen, or 
the still more Welsh name, of Braich-y-Cavn ; or 
Penrhyn, after the name of the first worker; or 
Bangor, after the name of the shipping-port : but 
it matters little what we call them, provided we 
bear in mind that the mountain which yields the 
slate is Y Bron. 
The mountain is on the west side of the little 
river Ogwen ; and the quarrymen’s cottages and 
villages are scattered about near it ; but the most 
remarkable place in the vicinity, for its human 
and social interest, is Bethesda—a town whose 
very name shows that it owed its origin toa 
body of persons among whom religious feeling is 
strong. Bethesda is a quarrymen’s town, a slate 
community. Dissenters are in full force all 
over the Principality, and nowhere more so than 


x, | at the quarries. We happened to be at Bangor on 
and levelling, some of them at a height from the | 


ground equal to double the height of St. Paul’s 
eathedral, and all working open to the light of 
day, instead of burrowing underground like 


the day when the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists 
held their annual field-meeting in that town, 
and shall not soon forget the sight; so neat, 
so clean, so earnest, so simple-minded, so honest- 
hearted did they all appear. They came from 
the quarries, from Conway, from Carnarvon, 
from Beaumaris, from every place within many 
miles around Bangor; they sang their unpro- 
nounceable Welsh with good hearty lungs; and 
sat on chairs or carts, or waggons, or reclined on 
the grass under a bright blue sky and a cheerful 
sun, to listen to discourses. Such was a great 
day for the quarrymen; but for all ordinary oc- 
casions they have their own chapels in their 


| own Bethesda. And they havetheir retail shops, 
crow-bars; but, at greater depths the slate is | 


too, where David ap Jones ap Price ap Davies ap 
Morgan ap Shenkin, and his brother tradesmen, 
sell bread, cloth, pins, herrings, lucifers, candles, 


| penny pictures, saucepans, leeks, lollipops, and 


all the other necessaries and luxuries for a 


| working population. 
of intensely hard basalt or greenstone, the pre- | 
sence of which is a sore trouble to the proprietor | way from the quarries to Bangor, we for a time 
jeatch a glimpse of the railway or tram along 
The men, the slates, the tools, and the wgrk-| which the slates are conveyed to the shipping 
ing tackle, are raised and lowered from one ter- | 


While passing through Bethesda, on our 


quay. This tramway was perhaps the making 
of the quarries, as a commercial speculation. 
Lord Penrhyn is said to have spent nearly two 
hundred thousand pounds om the means of 
transport to the ships; and a most wise ex- 


|penditure of capital it was. The railway glides 
pact recesses, and split the loose blocks and | 


between Bangor town and Penrhyn Park, carry- 


ing its long train of little trucks down to the 


slabs, thin slates. They then square and trim | docks and quays at the northern end of the 


Menai Straits. These quays are excellently 
arranged ; nothing can better aid the slates in 
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setting off on their travels all over the world. 
The ships draw ' close to the quays; the 
railway runs along the quays ; and the transfer 
from the trucks to the ships is made easily and 
rapidly. The quays running a thousand feet out 
into the sea, are laden with slates in countless 
number ; slates in blocks, and slates in slabs, and 
slates in slices ; slates little and slates big ; slates 
for builders and slates for schoolboys ; slates for 
home and slates for abroad. As to the extent 
and value of these quarries and shipments, 
we are afraid to say how great are the esti- 
mates sometimes made. We have been told of 
three thousand men and boys employed at the 
works—of eleven thousand persons supported 
by the wages thus received—ofeighty thousand 
pounds a year expended in working the quarries, 
and yearly profits much larger than this; but 
unless we could tell more accurately, it will be 
better to keep clear of such big, high-sounding 
numbers as these. 
To be Continued 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Cunard steamer Alps with European mails to 
the 18th ult., arrived at Boston, on the morning of 
the 7th, and on the evening of the same day the 
approach of the Atlantic was notified by her signal 
gun. But this vessel was, unfortunately, twice run 
aground before she reached her port at New York. 
The Atlantic left Liverpool on the 22nd ult. On 
the evening of the 8th the mail steamer Asia, which 
left Liverpool early in the morning of 25th uit., ar- 
rived at Halifax. 

A letter from the Emperor of France to the Czar, 
proposing terms of accommodation, had been an- 
swered by the latter, refusing to accept the offered 
conditions. 


FRIENDS? 


REVIEW. 


of last month. The Turks attacked and deleted 
the insurgents. 


Asta.—Disturbances are reported in Asia Minor, 
and severe conflicts are said to have taken place 
at Kutaiah, Augura and other places. 


Persta.—The Shah of Persia has officially an- 
nounced his determination to remain neutral during 
the threatened war. 


EnGianp.—Lord Palmerston has announced jn 
the House of Commons, that Smith O’Brien is to be 
pardoned. 


France.—It is reported that the Rothschilds and 
the Bank of France, have advanced two hundred 
millions of francs ($37,500,000) to the French gov. 
ernment. 


Domestic—Considerable excitement has been 
produced by the seizure at Havana, of the steam. 
ship Black Warrior which touched there on her 
passage from Mobile to New York. It appears 
that this vessel had on board 900 bales of cotton 
for New York, but nothing for Havana, and the 
Commander, Captain Bullock, in conformity with 
the usage of the plage, reported the steamer to be 
in ballast, when boarded by the revenue officer. 
But that official visiting the ship several times, the 
Captain at length informed him what loading he 
actually had, and being told that his ship would be 
seized for an infraction of the revenue laws, he has- 
tened to rectify his manifest, the tine allowed by 
law for making corrections not having expired. But 
the Cuban authorities tefused to receive the corrected 
specification, and proceeded to take possession of 
the vessel and cargo, Captain Bullock and his of- 
ficers and men, camé@ home in the steamer Courier. 
This subject has been taken up in the House of 
Representatives at Washington. 


Coneress.—The homestead bill granting 160 
acres of unimproved land to any free white citizen 
of the United States, of 21 years of age, who may 
apply for them, but upon condition that the land 


The Moniteur considers this reply as! shall be occupied five years before a patent can be 


leaving no hope of a pacific conclusion. Omar Pa- | obtained, passed the House of Representatives on 


cha was strengthening his position at Kalafat ; and 
the fortifications at Constantinople were going on. 

England and France were making preparations 
for the contest. The former has given notice to 
Russia of an intention to send a fleet into the Bal- 
tic, the command of which is to be entrusted to 
Sir Charles Napier. 
surveys off the entrance in the Baltic. The Prus- 
sian fleet in the Baltic is said to be under orders for 
service. Hence a conflict in that sea is evidently 
impending. 

Austria continues to send troops to the southeast- 
ern frontier, but under the profession of intending 
only to prevent disturbances in Servia, Montenegro 
and Bosnia. 

Turxey.—The Greek insurrection in Turkey had 
become quite formidable. In Epirus the insurgents 
have taken the town of Arta, and besieged the Turks 
in the citadel, and three thousand insurgents are 
repurted to be within ten miles of Jonia. An Al- 
banian detachment of Greek regular troops had 
gone over to the insurgents. Armed bands of Alba- 
nians were going from village to village, arousing 
the people and distributing arms. Inflammatory 
placards were also in circulation. 

In Greece itself great excitement prevails, and in 
the Ionian islands disturbances have taken place. 
At Salonica, the insurrection broke out on the 9th 


| 
| 


the 6th inst. 

A number of remonstrances against the Nebraska 
bill, have been presented to Congress, and late ac- 
counts encourage a hope that this bill will not pass 
the Honse of Representatives. The amendments 
of the Senate, and particularly that which declared 


English ships were making | that the French laws in —_ of slavery in Lou- 


isiana shall not be revived by this enactment, have 
rendered it unpalatable to many of its advocates. 

On the 14th inst., the remonstrance of three 
thousand ministers against the Nebraska bill was 
presented in the Senate, and a petition two hun- 
dred and fifty feet long in the House. Inthe evening 
of that day a very large meeting in opposition to 
the Nebraska bill was held in New York, and 
another in the Chinese Museum, Philadelphia. 

Twenty fonr persons, on their way from Califor- 
nia to the Atlantic States, were drowned by the 
upsetting of a boat, which was greatly over-crowd- 
ed, while the passengers were leaving the shore 
for the Steamer, in Virgin Bay, on the 2nd_ inst. 
More than 80 persons were on board the boat. 
Many were saved through the active efforts of 
native men and women, and one native man lost 
his own life in endeavoring to save others. 

A bill has been reported in the Senate, and 
made the special order for the 27th inst., for the 
construction of the Pacific rail-road. 
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